' various kinds, 
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Issues Raised Over 
Manpower, Material 





Growing Shortage of Workers and 


Critical Supplies Is Respon- 
sible for Problem 


SIZE OF ARMY IS DISCUSSED 


Many Members of Congress Argue 
More Men Are Needed to Meet 
Production Goal 











As our war program moves into 
high gear, acute tensions are becom- 
ing apparent on the home front. 
During the last few days, there have 
been a number of conflicts in Wash- 
ington as the demands of war are 


' taking more and more of our avail- 


able manpower and more and more 
of the critical materials without which 
we cannot wage war. 

There has been the dispute between 
Rubber Administrator William M. 
Jeffers, on the one hand, and officials 
of the Army and Navy on the other. 
The issue here deals with the amount 
of steel, machinery, instruments of 
and other materials 
that should be allotted to Mr. Jeffers 


» to carry out his synthetic rubber pro- 
_ gram and how much should go to the 


Army and Navy for the production 


' of such weapons and war materials 
' as high-octane gasoline for our air- 
| planes, as well as airplanes them- 
| selves, and engines for escort vesséls 
' which are essential to combat the 
| submarine menace. 


Size of Army 


The manpower issue hinges pri- 
marily on the size of our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and other 
armed forces. In the halls of Con- 
gress and throughout the nation a 
heated debate is going on with respect 
to this issue. There are many mem- 
bers of Congress who contend that 
we are planning to build a larger 
armed force than we can supply and 


' equip and at the same time take care 


of the needs of our Allies and those 
of the civilian population. 
This issue was brought dramatically 


_ to the fore a few days ago when the 
|'War Manpower Commission an- 
Nounced that all men between the 
' ages of 18 and 38 now in a specified 
“list of occupations must shift to war 


jobs before May 1 or be inducted into 
the Army. This ruling applies to 
Married men, regardless of the num- 
ber of dependents they may have. 
Some 29 different occupations were 
listed as nondeferable and a number 
of entire industries, trades, and busi- 
Resses were singled out for the non- 
deferable list. 
_ War Manpower Director Paul V. 
McNutt declared at the same time 
that before the end of the year, 10 
Out of every 14 able-bodied men 
between the ages of 18 and 38 would 
be in the armed services of the na- 
tion. Since this new ruling was an- 
MOunced, there has been a mad 
Stfamble among workers in nonde- 
ble occupations and nondeferable 


idustries and trades to shift to war 


(Concluded on page 6) 











United we stand 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





Preparing for Peace’ 
By William Allen White 


As the tide of battle gradually flows in after the turn for the Allies, talk of 
the kind of peace the world will have is more and more interesting, more and 
more important, more and more necessary. For the world is teetering on a 
balance. Yet the war is by no means won. For after the surrender of the dic- 
tators the world may go into a long period of reaction in which force under the 
direction of other tyrants will guide the destiny of mankind. Or we may enter 
a new era wherein reason will have a wider scope than before to establish justice 
throughout the world. 


In short, humanity has two great hurdles before it, first, the winning of the 
war which will test the muscle and fiber of organized democratic freedom, and 
second, the winning of the peace which will test the moral intelligence of 
the victors. 


Unless we are willing as citizens of every free country and as the rulers 
of all free countries, to sacrifice some of our own advantages for the larger good 
and the greater advantages of a free world, we shall fail in the peace. It would 
be a miracle if we did not more or less fail. 


It may take another war to hammer into the normally selfish hearts of even 
those who aspire for freedom for themselves the fact that the shield of liberty 
has two sides: The love of liberty on one side and on the other the duties that 
liberty demands. Liberty is something a man may not hold for his own, except 
as he shares it with others. 


Unless we are ready to assume the duties that world freedom entails, we 
shall not have world freedom. The greater the nation, the heavier its duties. 


Are we ready as Americans to forego many of our tremendous advantages 
in the interest of the common welfare of humanity? We who are penning these 
lines seriously doubt it. But if the free nations of the earth can even begin an 
effort, if they can even set up the framework of some kind of peace based upon 
economic justice that will save the world from war for at least a generation, 
all that the war has cost will be worth while. For certainly with a generation 
of peace, humanity may see more clearly than we see today, the advantages 
of world freedom. 


* Reprinted from the Emporia Gazette 





Turkey's Position In 
Conflict Is Studied 


Churchill Visit With Turkish Of- 
ficials Seen as Strength- 
ening United Nations 


WILL RECEIVE WAR SUPPLIES 
But Nation Is Not Expected to Become 


Active Belligerent Now in Strug- 
gle Against Axis 











There has been widespread specu- 
lation about the meeting of Prime 
Minister Churchill with President 
Ismet Inonu of Turkey. Axis lead- 
ers are plainly worried about it and 
throughout the Allied world there 
is discussion concerning the purpose 
of the meeting and the results which 
may be expected to flow from it. 


Did Churchill fly from Casablanca 
to Turkey in order to get the co- 
operation of that country in carry- 
ing out some of the plans made at 
Casablanca? Did President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill decide that 
the Allies should attack the Axis 
through the Balkans, and is that 
why it is so important to get Turkey’s 
help, or at least her friendly neu- 
trality? Did Churchill promise 
President Inonu that Great Britain 
and the United States would furnish 
Turkey with more food and war 
materials, and if so, what do we get 
in return? Is Turkey being asked 
to open the Dardanelles to our ves- 
sels so that we can supply Russia 
through the Mediterranean? These 
are among the questions which are 
being asked—dquestions which future 
‘events will answer. 


Ally of Britain 


Turkey, it will be remembered, is 
bound to Great Britain -by a treaty 
of alliance. The Turks, however, 
have not entered the war and do not 
wish to do so. They have main- 
tained a position of neutrality, but 
have been friendly to the Allies. 

They could not safely give active 
assistance to the Allies so long as 
there was danger that Germany 
might be strong enough to over- 
whelm them. This danger was very 
great last summer. At that time the 
Germans were carrying out a great 
offensive in southern Russia. They 
drove the Russians before them un- 
til they reached the Caucasus moun- 
tains. There was danger that they 
might be able to turn southward, 
cross the Caucasus and drive their 
way to Iran and Iraq. In that case, 
they would have established them- 
selves along Turkey’s eastern border. 
At the same time, they had strong 
armies in Bulgaria, which adjoins 
that part of Turkey lying in Europe. 
It seemed that they might squeeze 
the Turks from both directions. 

There was also a chance last sum- 
mer that Germany might be able to 
strike the Turks from the southward. 
About midsummer they defeated 
the British armies in North Africa, 
and drove eastward in Egypt to the 
very gates of Alexandria. It looked as 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Planes in This War 


Britain’s “Mosquito” Bomber 


























ITLER’S anniversary “gift’’ from 

the British Royal Air Force, a 
few days ago, was two daylight raids 
on Berlin. It was the first time since 
the war began that the intrepid RAF 
pilots had attacked the strongly de- 
fended German capital in the day- 
time. And there is little doubt that 
they brought considerable embar- 
rassment to the faces of the Nazi 
leaders who were staging big cele- 
brations for the tenth anniversary of 
Hitler’s rise to power. 

The raid must have been especially 
disquieting to Hermann Goering, Nazi 
air chief, who before the war prom- 
ised the Germans that Berlin could 
never be bombed. Fifty-five night 
attacks and these two day raids have 
since occurred. 

The RAF’s daring assault was car- 
ried out with the famed Mosquito 
bombers, which are not only among 
the world’s fastest bombers, but are 
able to take their place among the 
fastest planes of all types, bar none. 
Their high speed and maneuverabil- 
ity, in fact, make them an extremely 
versatile aircraft. For they can serve 
either as long-range fighters or as 
light bombers. 

But the most distinctive feature of 
the Mosquito is its all-wooden con- 
struction. Asa consequence, it can be 
built in half the time it takes to build 
an all-metal bomber, and a great 
saving of scarce metal is made. The 
wooden frame likewise holds the 





secret of the Mosquito’s speed, and 
makes it one of the strongest planes 
in existence. 

No plane, moreover, is a better ex- 
ample of cooperation in production 
among the United Nations. The Mos- 
quito was designed in England, its 
engines are built in the United States, 
and its wooden frame is the product 
of Canada. 

The twin-motored monoplane has 
a wing span of 54 feet, 2 inches, and 
an over-all length of 40 feet, 9% 
inches. Four 20-millimeter cannon 
and four rapid-firing machine guns 
are carried for armament. The bomb 
bay will hold four 500-pound bombs. 

In attacking Berlin, the Mosquitoes 
dropped their missiles from a high 
altitude, instead of employing their 
more usual low-altitude tactics. Ca- 
pable of doing 400 miles an hour, 
they ordinarily sweep in at low levels 
for lightning jabs at their targets. 
Because they go so near to the tar- 
gets, they have a remarkable record 
for bombing accuracy. Sometimes 
they fly only 30 feet above the 
ground, and are gone almost before 
the enemy can put his antiaircraft 
defenses into action. 

The Mosquito is also the only plane 
so efficiently heated that the crew 
does not require special clothing, even 
at high altitudes. In fact, the heat- 
ing system is so good that the crew 
does not usually turn it on until the 
plane has reached 10,000 feet. 
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“Can you beat that! Playing checkers when they 
could be sliding down this swell pole!” 


KELLER IN LIBERTY 


Horse sense is just some stable think- 
¥ —Rays oF SUNSHINE 


When Henry Kaiser arrived in Wash- 
ington he was late for an appointment 
with the newspapermen. “What hap- 
pened?” the reporters asked the man 
who had broken all shipbuilding speed 
records. 

“IT had to wait thirty minutes for a 
taxi,” explained Kaiser.. 

“Thirty minutes?” a newspaperman 
asked. “Then why didn’t you build 
one?” —MONITOR 





“I want to get a little on hand before 
these hoarders get busy,” explained a 
woman to the grocer when ordering 
10 pounds of butter. —SELECTED 


Wife: “Do you think I’m going to 
wear this old squirrel coat all my life?” 

Husband: “Why not, dear? The 
squirrels do.” —SELECTED 








Prof.: “Didn’t you have a brother in 
this class last year?” 


again. 
Prof.: “Extraordinary resemblance, 
though! Extraordinary!” 


—PATHFINDER 


February 15, 1943 - 


Sidelights on the News . 


A N editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch warns that whatever Hitler’s mili- 
tary situation, his propaganda techniques are something to guard against, 
especially his present crusade against Bolshevism: 


Now that the war of guns and bombs is beginning to turn against him, Hitler 
has reopened the war of nerves, and has resurrected his oldest bugaboo as the 
principal weapon. 

That bugaboo is the menace of Bolshevism. It was Hitler’s loudest talking 
point in his battle for power in Germany. The pages of Mein Kampf are filled 
with his diatribes against the “low bloodstained criminals 
... the scum of humanity,” whose dictatorial rule threat- 
ened Germany and “considers itself especially called to 
gather the whole world under its bloody oppression.” 

The same line of argument is revived in the proclama- 
tions and speeches on the tenth anniversary of the Nazis’ 
rise to power. If Germany goes down, they say, Russia 
will dominate Europe. In Hitler’s words: “Today there are 
only two alternatives: either Germany and her allies win 
or the Central Asiatic flood from the east will surge over 
the oldest civilized continent.” 

This is a satanically ingenious device. If Hitler sends 
out a peace feeler his pose of saving the world from Com- 
munism will undoubtedly be its basis. It is a dangerous 
device because it plays on the doubts of many otherwise 
loyal patriots in the United Nations. 


It is true that Europe will have to make a choice when peace comes. But it 
will not be a choice, as Hitler pretends, between Nazism and Communism. If 
democracy fails there will be danger of Communism taking control. But if de- 
mocracy has demonstrated that it can fight efficiently, that it can free the con- 
quered countries, that it can bring about justice at the peace table, then there will 
be every reason for Europe’s rescued peoples to adopt the democratic system. 





* a « 


ARRY HOPKINS, closest friend and adviser of the President, discusses man- 
power in the current Reader’s Digest. His article, condensed from the Amer- 
ican magazine, states: 


Now we must mobilize our civilians. None can be a 
spectator. In fairness to those men and women who will 
give everything, even their lives, to save our country, no 
American anywhere not now in the war effort should be 
allowed to decide for himself how much he will do or how 
much he will give. Under government direction, with no 
pussyfooting, we must throw into the war effort every 
able-bodied man and woman. 

Hardships are ahead for everybody. It will not be long 
before a nation at war will say, “Why should there be men 
to open taxicab doors in front of hotels and night clubs? 
Why should there be cooks in night clubs, when cooks are 
needed in the Army? Why should able-bodied. men be 
running elevators? Why should railroad workers man the 
multitude of trains that leave every city every Friday to 
take men and women away for a week end? Why should 
there be manicurists for men—or for women?” 

This is a war in which all of us must fight side by side, civilians and mili- 
tary, men and women, Russians, British, Chinese. A united effort will lift us 
spiritually. We will become an undefeatable nation. 





a a * 


Nations after the war will be the question of re-educating European youth. 
inz Soffner discusses this important subject in the new Survey Graphic, under 
the title, Can Europe’s Youth Be Salvaged? 


It would be foolish to assume that Hitler’s defeat will automatically erase the 
deep imprint of Nazism on the younger generations. But neither can Europe 
discard a “lost generation” and rely solely on the older men of pre-Hitler days. 
The lines of possible action for Europe’s youth, in the present and in the future, 
are part of the political and psychological warfare of the United Nations, and to 
some extent they depend on plans for the postwar education and welfare of youth. 


The United Nations can begin to prepare 
Europe’s youth for the future by such steps 
as acquainting young war prisoners with the 
democratic way of life, separating incorrigi- 
ble Nazis and fascists from those amenable 
to reason; by specific appeals to youth in the 
Axis countries; and, in later phases of the 
war, by enlisting the active cooperation of 
youth in liberated areas. 

The postwar world will require a new 
education, based on continent-wide and 
world-wide understanding and cooperation, 
with supra-national viewpoints in history, 
economics, and government. “Laboratory ’ 
work” in the social sciences would include © DISNEY PROD'S 
large-scale student exchange, and training in self-government and in the peaceful 
settlement of both domestic and international issues. 


_ Saving Europe’s rising generations from the wreckage of Hitler’s new order 
is perhaps the most important aspect of “winning the peace.” The task con- 
fronts American youth and American education with an unprecedented challenge 
and opportunity. 


AV ati the most difficult reconstruction problems to confront the United 
e 





* a % 


HE War Department’s policy of organizing national battalions among our for- 
eign citizens comes in for sharp criticism in the following comment on the 
editorial page of the Detroit News: 


_ It is inspiring to native Americans to see the strong patriotic spirit being 
displayed by organizations of the foreign-born in this country. Their loyalty 
is a valuable asset, but one phase now developing is greatly in need of recon- 
sideration. 

This is the organizing of foreign-born men into special units of the United 
States Army. An Austrian Legion and a Greek Battalion are being formed now. 
There is strong demand for an Italian Legion. President Roosevelt said the 
other day that the Army was organizing a number of such “free battalions.” 


This country’s great pride for many years has been the ideal 
of the “melting pot.” European immigrants have come here, 
mingled with our people, attended our schools, accepted our in- 
stitutions, and within a generation or two, have become thor- 
oughly American. Any effort to set the foreign-born apart in 
special groups, whether in the Army or in civil life, works 
against this amalgamation of nationalities that has helped make 
America strong and great. 


Because the foreign battalions are dedicated to the interests 
of some other country rather than to all-out allegiance to er- 
ica, the principle is undesirable. The best outlet for these 
foreign-born groups’ eagerness to serve America is enlistment 
in this country’s regular armed forces. Thousands of refugees 
and others have already done so, and are serving with dis- 
tinction. Their experience in an ordinary unit, with a cross- | 
section of our population as their daily companions, will be a far better lesson 
in American citizenship than service in a battalion bearing a foreign label. 
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Blueprints for World Peace 


SPLENDID book, entitled Peace 

Plans and American Choices, 
has recently come off the press. It 
was written by Arthur C. Millspaugh 
and published by the Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. . It is a 
small book of 107 pages, costing one 
dollar. 

We wholeheartedly recommend 
this volume to students and teachers 
who are interested in the study of 
postwar problems. It discusses pro 
and con the various courses of action 
which will be open to the American 
people after the war in their dealings 
with the rest of the world. Such 
problems as these, relating to our 
postwar policies, are considered by 
Mr. Millspaugh: 

American leadership, American 
mastery, a new balance of power, a 
British-American alliance, a British- 
American Union, a federation of the 
democracies, cooperation of the 
United Nations, regional arrange- 
ments, the League of Nations, a 
“stronger” association. 

At no time does Mr. Millspaugh 
attempt to impose his ideas upon the 
reader, but instead presents forceful 
arguments on both sides of each 
question which he discusses. The 
reader is left in the position of a 
juror—it is up to him to make a 
decision after a great deal of con- 
flicting evidence has been submitted 
to him. 

Beginning with this issue we are 
running a series of several articles 
based to a large extent on the ideas 
and arguments presented in Mr. 
Millspaugh’s book. We hope that as 
many of our readers as can will ob- 
tain the volume itself, for it has much 
additional material on each of the 
subjects we will discuss. 


Postwar Isolation 


The author first considers the argu- 
ments of those Americans who be- 
lieve that the United States should 
play a lone hand after the war. This 
is a brief summary of their position: 


Whatever foreign policy the Amer- 
ican people decide to follow after the 
war, we should always maintain a 
powerful military machine. We 
should never depend upon anybody 
else to safeguard us, but instead 
should keep our nation so strong that 
no aggressors will ever dare attack 
us. 


If we adopt such a policy, which is 
the only way to make ourselves per- 

















(Drawings on this page from “Peace Plans and 
America” by Arthur C. Millspaugh. Brookings.) 


Mmanently secure, we shall be power- 
ful enough to keep the peace of the 
world without becoming entangled in 
dangerous alliances or world organ- 
ations. We can inform the rest of 
the world that we will not tolerate 
aggression, and if other nations know 


this, they will not start wars. If 
we had possessed a powerful military 
machine before this war, and if the 
Axis nations had known definitely 
that we would engage in all-out op- 
position against their aggressions, the 
world would not be engulfed in con- 
flict today. 

The world is simply not ready for 
a League of Nations that would really 
work. It is too hard for nations 




















to reach an agreement. There are 
always bitter conflicts in the effort to 
establish and maintain such an or- 
ganization. Such will be the case 
after this war, and there is reason to 
believe that it will be far harder to 
reach agreement this time than it 
was after the First World War, be- 
cause the world is in more of an 
upheaval now than it was then. 


Thus, if we join an international 
organization, we shall immediately 
and continuously be involved in 
highly inflammable disputes. Why 
should we entangle ourselves in this 
way when we can guarantee peace 
even more effectively by preserving 
our military strength, which we most 
certainly should do anyway, and then 
remaining independent of interna- 
tional organizations or alliances? 


This does not mean that we should 
be hostile to such organizations. On 
the contrary, we should give support 
to all groups that are trying to safe- 
guard the peace of the world, but at 
the same time staying free to act as 
we see fit. If we should join a world 
organization, we would lose freedom 
of action and would have to abide by 
majority decisions. Moreover, there 
is a very good chance that we would 
develop a false sense of security 
which would cause us to disarm on a 
drastic scale and thus be unprepared 
for future aggressors. 


Such, in brief, are some of the 
arguments in favor of having the 
United States “‘go it alone’ after the 
war. The opponents of this view- 
point reply in the following manner: 


For Cooperation 


If the United States decides to play 
a lone hand after the war, we shall 
have to remain armed to the teeth 
indefinitely. By such a policy, we 
might possibly be able to protect our- 
selves for a long time to come, al- 
though that is even doubtful, but we 
could not hope to maintain peace 
throughout the world. It would be 
utterly impossible for us to send 
sufficient forces to various danger 
points in the world to insure against 
war. Hence, even if we could protect 
ourselves by adopting such a policy, 
we would have to be prepared to live 
in a world of war and revolution. 
Under such circumstances, of course, 
the United States would suffer seri- 
ously from an economic standpoint 
and the American people would live 
in a state of fear. 

Many nations may turn against us 


after this war if we again refuse to 
work side by side with them in 
establishing effective peace machin- 
ery. No telling what steps these na- 
tions might take in the attempt to 
make themselves safe. They might 
enter into alliances which, despite 
our great military power, would be 
dangerous to us. 

It is unlikely that Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Japan will ever work to- 
gether in close alliance, but suppose 
they should come to the conclusion 
sometime in the future that it would 
be wise for them to join forces. It 
is entirely possible that they could 
build a combined military machine 
which would provide a grave menace 
for us. 

And think of the cost of our re- 
maining armed as we will be after 
the war ends. Any hope of an ad- 
vancing standard of living would be 
out of the question. We would have 
to work long hours, and deprive 
ourselves of countless comforts and 
luxuries, in order to pour food and 
materials down the throat of our war 
machine. 


Cost of Armament 

It is doubtful whether the Ameri- 
can people would stand for such 
sacrifices over a long period of time. 
The clamor for reduced military ex- 
penses would increase. Gradually 
our armed forces would be cut down. 
Then our job of guaranteeing the 
peace of the world and protecting 
ourselves would be still greater. 
Eventually, we would become so 
concerned with our own problems 
that we would draw more and more 
into our shell, failing to see new 

















danger signals appearing in the rest 
of the world. 


The task of promoting justice, well- 
being and peace throughout the world 
is far too big and costly for one na- 
tion—however powerful it may be. 
The only hope of preventing future 
wars is for the United States to use 
its great influence to work closely 
with the other nations in establishing 
world peace machinery that will 
really work. 





Challenge to Youth 


Because the youth of the nation, 
the young men and women now in the 
high schools, will play a leading role 
in shaping the future destiny of our 
country and the world in the postwar 
era, we are printing below the text 
of a recent address by Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace. The address was 
given on the “Victory Hour” program 
sponsored by the Office of War Infor- 
mation: 


I am glad that the boys and girls 
in our high schools are giving thought 
to the problems of tomorrow as well 
as to those of today. Of course, your 
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hearts are first of all in the war and 
in the complete victory the United 
Nations are out to win. Many of you 
have older brothers or uncles or 
cousins in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps. Some boys now in school are 
almost 18 and are planning to enter 
the service soon. Other boys and 
girls will do their part in the war 
by working on farms and in other 
ways. 

All of you are wondering what kind 
of world you are going to live in when 
the war is over and you are follow- 
ing careers of your own. You are 
hoping that the world will be one of 
peace and stability, and that you will 
have a decent chance to show what 
you can do. 


One thought I would like to leave 
with you above all else is this: The 
world you will live in will be what 
you and the others of your genera- 
tion make it. There will be plenty 
of problems and obstacles. It will be 
your job to study those problems and 
overcome those obstacles. 


You, and all of us, will have to 
think hard about the policies we want 
our nation to follow in the next few 
years, if we wish to make certain that 
the victory, when it comes, is worth 
the winning. We shall have to face 
facts, and some of those facts will 
not be pleasant ones. But unless we 
do face the facts, and all the facts, we 
cannot make our coming victory count 


‘in terms of increased opportunity for 


useful work. 


We shall have to think about the 
part to be played by the armies and 
navies and air forces of the world; 
about disarming aggressors and keep- 
ing them disarmed; about safeguard- 
ing the world’s peace; about ways to 
get and keep full employment in 
our own country; about world pros- 
perity and world trade, and the effect 
of our own tariff and investment 
policies; about ways to make the 
voices of plain people heard in the 
councils and the affairs of our nation. 

If we in the United States face the 
facts, and then take whatever action 
those facts require, we shall have 
done our full part in helping toward 
the restoration of human lives and 
human values for which millions have 
already paid the highest price that 
man can pay. Sharing vitally in this 
great task will be the high school 
students of today, who are the leaders 
and the builders of tomorrow. We 
can, if we will, make the postwar 
world exceed the prewar world in 
abundance, jobs, and happiness. 
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The Story of the Week 


Russian Victories 


Last week, the Russian armies in 
the south appeared to be on the 
verge of repeating their success of 
Stalingrad. They had moved toward 
Rostov, which controls the entire 
Caucasus area, to the extent that it 
appeared unlikely that the Germans 
could escape from that area, unless 
they did so over the Kerch straits 
into the Crimea. The German chances 
of success in such a maneuver were 
greatly handicapped by a landing of 
Russian marines on the Black Sea 
coast, along the road over which the 
Germans must retreat. 

How many men are trapped in the 
Caucasus is not known. Consider- 
able numbers escaped before the trap 
was closed. However, it is estimated 
that there are still some 200,000 Ger- 
mans in the Caucasus, cut off from 
any avenue of retreat. The Russians 
may be expected to use the same 
technique here that they used so suc- 
cessfully in the Stalingrad area; that 
is, to destroy piece by piece the 
armies now encircled. 

Nor have the Russian successes 
been confined to the Rostov area. 
One of the most important victories of 
the winter offensive was won last 
week when the Russians seized the 
city of Kursk, one of the key Nazi 
defense centers. They are also mak- 
ing gains in the battle for Kharkov 
and have now crossed the line, in 
several places, from which Hitler 
launched his 1942 offensive. 

News of the serious defeats in Rus- 
sia are not being kept from the Ger- 
man people. Several days of mourn- 
ing were ordered following the end 
of the Battle of Stalingrad. At the 
same time, the German people were 
being warned of greater hardships 
and sacrifices to come. Every avail- 
able resource of manpower is now 
being mustered as Germany faces the 
most serious crisis of the war. 

There has been considerable spec- 
ulation over the reasons for the 
pessimistic tone taken by the German 
radio. The tendency in the past has 
been to minimize losses, whereas the 
German people are now being told 
the truth about the military situ- 
ation. It is the belief of most ob- 
servers that the Nazi leaders are 
using this method now in order to 
instill among the people the fear of 
annihilation unless they make greater 
sacrifices. 





LOADING UP. Trucks back down into the shallow waters on the shore of Guadalcanal so that 
supplies, brought ashore by landing boats, can be loaded on them. 
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LEND-LEASE. Edward R. Stettinius, (left) 
of lend-lease to a committee of Congress. 
Foreign Affairs Committee, asks a question. 


There is a feeling in some quarters 
that the Germans are preparing to 
launch a peace offensive. German 
propaganda has once more started 
harping on the Bolshevik menace in 
order to split the United States and 
England from their Russian ally. If 
the present purposes of Germany are 
to secure favorable peace terms, the 
answer was given in advance at Casa- 
blanea with the “unconditional sur- 
render” pledge of President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 


Other Fronts 


There were a number of reports 
last week which indicated that an- 
other important battle might be rag- 
ing or impending in the Solomons 
area. The Navy announced a num- 
ber of engagements between our 
aerial and naval units and those of 
the Japanese. No details have been 
given of the losses on either side or 
of the size of the operations. From 
the few reports that have come 
through, it would appear that Japan 
is making another bid, at least the 
sixth since we forced a landing on 
the island of Guadalcanal last Au- 
gust, to oust us from the Solomons. 


The Battle of Tunisia has not yet 
been joined, although fierce land 
fighting is expected at any time now. 
Advance units of General Mont- 
gomery’s British Eighth Army have 
crossed into Tunisia from Libya and 
are said to-be preparing for a major 
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assault against the Axis forces in that 
theater. When the battle between 
the Americans, British, and French, 
on the one hand, and the Axis forces, 
on the other, is joined, it will be one 
of the fiercest of the war. To the 
Axis, retention of its last foothold 
in Africa is essential if the Allies 
are to be prevented from attacking 
the European fortress from across 
the Mediterranean. To the Allies, 
Tunisia is important because until 
the Axis is driven out, plans for the 
attack on Europe across the Medi- 
terranean must be held up. 

If land operations have been 
limited in Tunisia, such is not the 
case with aerial warfare. American 
and British planes have been ham- 
mering away constantly at Axis- 
held bases in Tunisia and at Axis 
vessels and planes bringing supplies 
into Tunisia. While no figures are 
available, it is estimated that more 
than half the Axis supplies destined 
for the Tunisian front have been de- 
stroyed by Allied planes and war- 
ships. 


Food Is a Weapon 


Food is a weapon that will help 
mightily to win the war, says Food 
Administrator Wickard, and here are 
his eight rules by which you and 
your family can help stretch the food 
supply: 


1. Buy and serve only as much 
food as you and your family need. 
Then lick the platter clean. The 
garbage can is potentially Saboteur 
No. 1. 

2. Plan and carry through a Vic- 

tory Garden, if you have the proper 
soil and the knowledge. 
' 3. Raise some chickens or some 
pigs, if you have the facilities and 
know how to do it. Or keep a cow 
to produce your own milk. 

4. Buy the foods which are most 
plentiful. We have lots of wheat, for 
instance, and whole-wheat products 
are especially nutritious. 

5. Use fresh fruits and vegetables 
in season. This saves metal. 

6. Learn and follow the wartime 
nutrition rules. The British have 
proved that we can have sounder 
diets than ever on a more limited 
supply of food, if we use it right. 

7. Cooperate on rationing pro- 
grams. They are the keystone of 


sound food management in these 
wartimes. 


8. Tell your family and friends the 
real story of food in this war—that 
food is a weapon! 


Rationing Increases 


Last week, for the first time, the 
government brought an item of cloth- 
ing under rationing control, and also 
for the first time it started the ra- 
tioning program without preliminary 
notice. This time it was shoes, which 
now are limited to three pairs per 
person per year. 

The American public has become 
very familiar with rationing since 
January 5, 1942, when the rationing 
program first began. Since that time 
purchase of tires, retreads, automo- 
biles, sugar, gasoline, bicycles, fuel 
oil, coffee, and now shoes has been 
limited to holders of coupons or cer- 
tificates. Men’s rubber boots, work 
shoes, typewriters, and coal stoves 
are also under control. 

Next Monday registration will be- 
gin for rationing of canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables, dried 
fruits, canned soups, and canned baby 
foods, which will begin March 1. 
Meat rationing is scheduled for ap- 
proximately April 1, and before very 
long butter, edible oils, and canned 
milk are expected to be added to the 
list. The government states, however, 
that no further rationing of wearing 
apparel is planned either now or in 
the distant future. 


Hawaiian Japanese 


So long as the Japanese maintain 
a large Pacific fleet, with strong bases 
on Truk and Wake Islands, there is 
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always the danger of an invasion of 
the Hawaiian Islands. This presents 
a knotty problem for our government 
in Hawaii, for the 160,000 Japanese 
there are the largest racial group, 
constituting more than a third of the 
population. 

Because of the severe shortage of 
labor on the Hawaiian Islands, it is 
absolutely necessary at present to 
use these Japanese to fill many jobs. 
Even the Army is using them on 
defense projects, because it feels that 
it is worth the risk in order to get 
the projects finished quickly. The 
Navy, on the other hand, imports 
laborers from the States rather than 
to use Japanese. 

But. in the event of an invasion, 
it is almost certain that the entire 
Japanese population would have to 
be placed in custody, and some 
people feel that they should all be 
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deported to the mainland now. It is 
true that during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor none of the local Japanese 
acted as fifth columnists, but that 
was probably because the attacking 
Japanese made no attempt at in- 
vasion. Had they done so, it is gen- 
erally believed that many of the 
older Japanese might have been dis- 
loyal to our government. 


Goal for Blood Donors 


Four million pints of blood—that 
is what the Army, the Navy, and the 
American Red Cross are asking the 
American public to contribute this 
year. This tremendous goal dwarfs 
all previous goals: last year the 
amount collected was 1,300,000 pints, 
and even the current rate of 50,000 
pints a week will have to be doubled 
to meet the needs of our armed 
forces. 

The use of blood plasma to treat 
cases of burns, wounds, and shock is 
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one of the finest scientific develop- 
ments in recent years. Since the 
plasma is only the fluid element of 
blood, separated from the blood cells, 
it has no type and can be given to 
anyone. Moreover, it lends itself well 
to being preserved by freezing, by 
drying, or by bottling. 

Thousands of soldiers’ lives have 
already been saved by the quick in- 
jection of plasma. Not only that, 
such injections usually prevent the 
serious shock which so often has 
deranged the minds of severely 
wounded soldiers. 

It might be noted that when stu- 
dents reach the age of 18 they may 
become blood donors by presenting 
a witnessed, written statement of 
permission from their parents. The 
fact that giving blood is not harmful 
to the donor (when sufficient time 
elapses between donations) is strik- 
ingly proved by the case of a famous 
Philadelphia donor who has given 
almost 900 transfusions—the equiva- 
lent of 70 times the entire quantity 
of blood in his body. 


Italian Shake-up 


Adopting Hitler’s technique for 
covering failures, Mussolini has be- 
gun wholesale firing of his sub- 
ordinates. First to go was Marshal 
Ugo Cavallero, chief of staff of the 
Italian army. Cavallero was dis- 
missed recently when it became 
known that Italian forces sent to 
Russia with Mussolini’s full approval 
had been wiped out. 

Even more sensational were two 
dismissals made last week. Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, foreign minister and 
son-in-law of Il Duce, and Count 
Dino Grandi, minister of justice, 


have joined the list of has-beens with 


Mussolini himself assuming their 
posts. Minister of Finance Thaon di 
Revel has also been ousted. This 
means that Mussolini now has full 
responsibility for all of Italy’s home 
and foreign affairs. 

Observers believe German pressure 
was important in bringing about the 
move. Both Ciano and Grandi were 
suspected of wishing to collaborate 
with the Allies, in the role of an 
Italian Darlan. By installing new 
military leaders and weeding out de- 
featists in the Italian cabinet, Axis 
leaders hope to keep the people’s 
morale from giving way entirely. 


Congress on Taxes 


Congressional leaders are agreed 
that the nation’s taxes should be col- 
lected on a pay-as-you-go plan, but 
the details of an exact plan are a 
different story. A few congressmen 
support Beardsley Ruml’s program 
for forgetting 1942 taxes and collect- 
ing the ’43 levies in quarterly pay- 
ments this year. Other members wish 
to collect this year’s taxes in in- 
stallments, but to add them to the 
regular payments on 1942 incomes. 
In between, there are almost as many 
proposals as there are congressmen. 

A second controversy which is 
holding up a final tax bill is the 
$25,000 salary limit. Resenting the 
fact that Congress had no part in 
framing this order, certain members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee wish to include in the tax bill 
repeal of the presidential directive 
which placed a ceiling on salaries. 


Republic of Liberia 


One of the important stops on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s homeward journey 
from North Africa was Liberia, the 
small Negro republic on the coast of 
the West African hump. Founded by 
Americans and colonized in the last 
century by freed slaves from the 
United States and the West Indies, 
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TOWNS TO WATCH. 


Liberia has a long tradition of close 
friendship with this country. 

Slightly larger than Ohio, Liberia 
has a population of over 2,000,000— 
most of them natives, with only about 
60,000 to 70,000 descendants of the 
original colonists. and inhabitants. 
From the latter group have come the 
nation’s traders, small businessmen, 
and government officials. The na- 
tives are engaged largely in agricul- 
ture, and they prepare Liberia’s ex- 
ports of coffee, cacao, and ivory. By 
far the most important industry, 
however, is rubber-growing, which 
thrives on more than 70,000 acres. 

Liberia’s rainfall of 150 to 190 
inches a year and her tropical cli- 
mate have covered a great deal of the 
land with jungle. There are no rail- 
roads, and only about 300 miles of 
roads worth calling motor highways. 
Despite these handicaps, Liberia will 
always be important for her rubber 
and for her strategic location. 


News Items in Brief 





Within 24 hours after the news of the 
Casablanca Conference between 
Roosevelt and Churchill was released, 
the story was broadcast around the 
globe 721 times in 21 languages. The 
Office of War Information, in charge 
of this vast radio effort, said that 
271 of the broadcasts were in French, 
150 in English, 74 in German, and 
61 in Italian. 

* * * 

It’s harvest time for guayule in Cali- 
fornia. A few days ago the govern- 
ment began taking in its first crop 
of America’s plant which furnishes 
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Beardsley Ruml 








a natural substitute for the rubber 
from the Far East. From 550 acres 
in the Salinas Valley will come about 
600 tons of rubber—enough to make 
100,000 average size tires; or to recap 
150,000 worn tires; or to make 300,- 
000 inner tubes. 


* * * 


At last the machinery for rationing 
canned fruits and vegetables and cer- 
tain other foods is about ready to be 
set into motion. Last week it was 
announced that everything appears 
to be in readiness for launching the 
program March 1, a month later than 
was originally planned. 


* * * 


Many of Britain’s art treasures are 
buried in specially constructed, air- 
conditioned caves which are 200 to 
300 feet underground. Out of reach 
of enemy bombs, they are also pro- 
tected by a machine-controlled ‘“‘cli- 
mate’? in which temperature and 
moisture are carefully regulated. 


* * * 


Among the war industries beginning 
to use “boypower’”’ is the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, which this 
month put 300 boys 16 to 17 years 
old on half-time jobs. For 12 months 
out of the year, these young men will 
work four weeks on P-38’s and B- 
17’s, then go to school four weeks. 
They must keep up on their grades 
to hold their jobs. 





























WASHINGTON NEWS 


If the Russians capture any of the cities marked by a circle, Germany's 
position will become far more seriously imperiled. 





News Quiz of the Week 

















(Answers on page 8, column 4) 


1. True or false: Although the Rus- 
sians have in recent months made 
great gains against the Nazis, they 
have not yet been able to push through 
at any point past the line held by the 
Germans at the start of the great 1942 
offensive. 

2. What do all the following have 
in common?  Reketa Bay, Munda, 
Buin, Shortland, Kieta, and Buka. 

3. These three Germans have come 
into prominence in the last few days. 
Who are they? (a) Karl Doenitz; (b) 


Dietloff von Arnim; (c) Franz von 
Papen. 
4. True or false: The Navy, the 


Coast Guard, and the Marines, as well 
as the Army, are now filling their ranks 
through the machinery of Selective 
Service. 

5. In California an_ ultraviolet-ray 
quartz lamp is used to find deposits 
of a certain strategic war mineral, 
which glows with a fluorescent blue 
light under the rays of the lamp. Is 
this mineral tungsten, silver, alumi- 
num, or iron? 

6. In all the world outside the United 
States there is one mile of railroad for 
every 3,628 persons. In the United 
States there is one mile of railroad 
for every 63, 263, 563, or 2,563 per- 
sons. Which is correct? 

7. Liberia, Natal, Trinidad—in what 
way were these three places linked 
recently in the news? 

8. William Jeffers will get to pro- 
duce only 43.6 per cent of the amount 
of synthetic rubber provided for by 
the original Baruch program. Did the 
original program provide for about 
250,000 tons, 500,000 tons, 750,000 tons, 
or 1,000,000 tons of synthetic? 

9. True or false: Edward J. Flynn 
will be the next minister to Australia. 
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Issue Over 


(Concluded from page 1) 


industries and thus avoid being 


drafted. 

The Manpower Commission’s ruling 
is the first time the principle of “work 
in a war industry or fight” has been 
applied in this war. It is another 
indication that the manpower prob- 
lem of the United States is becoming 
acute, that the most efficient use 
possible must be made in allocating 
our available manpower among the 
armed services, the war industries, 
the farms, and the other activities 
which are essential to the war. 


Scarce Materials and Manpower 


There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the two issues which are now 
in the forefront of public attention. 
Both relate to the use of our available 
materials and manpower for the war 
effort. It is admitted on all hands 
that the proper allocation of man- 
power and materials is essential to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
If we had sufficient materials to pro- 














Someone should make up his mind 
HERBLOCK IN LYNCHBURG NEWS 


duce all the weapons we need, and if 
we had all the manpower necessary 
to build an Army as large as our 
military leaders think necessary and 
at the same time to man the war 
plants and farms, there would be no 
issue. 

Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
The dispute between Mr. Jeffers and 
the military leaders illustrates the 
great difficulty of the problem. It 
so happens that we desperately need 
synthetic rubber. We also need high- 
octane gasoline for airplanes and es- 
cort vessels to fight the submarines. 
Now the same type of steel and ma- 
chinery is used in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber as in the produc- 
tion of military planes, high-octane 
gasoline, and engines for antisub- 
marine escort vessels. 


Mr. Jeffers has argued that if he 
is not given the priorities on the 
steel and machinery he needs for the 
synthetic rubber plants, the nation 
will be confronted by an acute rubber 
shortage before the end of the year. 
He has been given priorities on only 
enough materials to meet less than 
half the estimated needs of the coun- 
try by the end of the year. 

Army and Navy officials, particu- 
larly Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son and Undersecretary of the Navy 
Forrestal, have coniended that the 
needs of military forces are far more 
important than those of civilians, and 
that they must be met even if the 
rubber program has to suffer. They 
argue, in addition, that much of the 
contemplated rubber shortage can be 
dealt with by a better program of 
conservation of existing supplies. 


They point out that surveys taken 
in a number of states show that there 
is still much unnecessary use of 
private automobiles. In certain war 
industry areas, for example, workers 
who might ride the bus or streetcar 
have been using their automobiles, 
many of them even going so far as to 
drive home for lunch when they 
might bring it with them or eat at 
restaurants in or near their factories. 


Last week, before a joint hearing of 
the House Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees, where this issue was be- 
ing threshed out, Mr. Patterson pro- 
posed a seven-point program by 
which the available rubber supply 
might be conserved. He proposed 
the elimination of Sunday and holiday 
driving of private cars for all except 
the most essential purposes; stoppage 
of long runs of buses and trucks 
(trains to be used instead.) If nec- 
essary, he argued, the government 
should purchase the “spare” tire on 
every automobile and it might even 
buy several million passenger cars. 


There is an equally bitter clash be- 
tween certain civilian groups and 
military leaders on the manpower 
issue. According to plans which have 
been made public, there will be be- 
tween 10 and 11 million men in the 
various armed services before the 
end of this year. 


Those who oppose such a large 
Army and Navy contend that we can- 
not withdraw that number of men 
from the production of foodstuffs and 
war materials without seriously 
handicapping the entire war effort. 
They contend that we do not have the 
shipping available to transport such 
large numbers of men to the fighting 
fronts and supply them after they 
get there. Hence, they argue, most 
of them will be kept at home. 


Farm Opposition 


Farm leaders in particular have 
opposed the large Army now planned. 
They declare that the shortage of 
farm labor is already acute and is 
seriously interfering with the pro- 
duction of the large quantities of food 
needed to feed our own armed forces, 
our civilian population, and to meet 
the needs of lend-lease for the fight- 
ing forces of our Allies. The most 
urgent need of the moment, it is 
argued, is to produce the food, planes, 
tanks, guns, ships, and the dozens of 
other items of war necessary for vic- 
tory, and we cannot achieve this 
goal if we are going to take such 
large numbers of workers from our 
farms and _ factories 
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Anxious to clarify their status in wartime America, these 


men stormed the information desk at the United States Employment Service in New York follow- 


ing McNutt’s “work or fight” order. 


large-scale land engagements. Thus, 
we must have an Army large encugh 
to man the numerous bases already 
established throughout the world, to 
replace our losses on the many fronts, 
and to be able to strike the enemy 
with superior force. Our military 
leaders argue that we cannot run the 
risk of not having enough men under 
arms to meet all possible future needs. 

Nor is it possible to build a large 
Army at a moment’s notice. As Gen- 
eral Marshall argued a short time 
ago: “While we could quickly cut 
down our program, it would be ut- 
terly impossible to improvise troops 
on short notice. A year or more is 
required to build fighting divisions.” 


The Average Citizen 


It is extremely difficult for the 
average citizen to form sound judg- 
ments on issues such as those in- 
volved in the manpower and materi- 
als disputes. For one thing, these 
are highly technical questions, re- 
quiring an abundance of exact infor- 
mation on all the factors involved. 
Everyone knows that it would be a 
stupid blunder on our part to mobilize 
an Army larger than we can feed, 
clothe, and equip. But whether an 
Army of 10 or 11 million would be 
more than we can handle, while at 
the same time feeding the civilian 
population and providing food and 
weapons for our Allies, is a question 
which can be decided only by those 
with all the facts readily at their 
disposal. 

The same is true of the allocation 
of materials. In the nature of the 
case, many of our production figures 
are military secrets. The average 
citizen does not possess enough in- 
formation to sit down and decide 





and put them into the 
armed services. 

The military lead- 
ers take issue with 
these arguments. 
They point out that 
we are waging a 
global war and that 
we must have enough 
men under arms and 
thoroughly trained to 
fight on a score of 
fronts. We cannot 
predict with any de- 
gree of accuracy the 
number of men it will 
take to defeat the 
Axis. We cannot yet 
tell, for example, how 
heavy our casualties 
will be when we 
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meet the enemy in 


what proportion of the available stee] 
and machinery, for example, should 
be used for the synthetic rubber 
program and what part of it should 
be used in combating the submarine 
menace. This question is perhaps 
even more technical than that of 
determining the proper allocation of 
our manpower. 


War Council Asked 


While the average citizen cannot 
decide issues such as those which have 
recently arisen, it is argued, authority 
to make decisions when conflicts come 
up should be vested in someone. 
There is a strong movement under 
way at present for President Roose- 
velt to name a war council or war 
cabinet which would have the author- 
ity to make such decisions. This 
council could listen to all the evi- 
dence, study all the facts in the case, 
and then decide objectively what 
action should be taken. 

Under the present war organiza- 
tion, no such final authority exists, 
except in the hands of the President 
himself, and he is far too busy to con- 
cern himself with the dozens of ques- 
tions which arise daily. There are a 
number of officials responsible for 
various parts of the war program. 
We have Mr. Jeffers who has been 
authorized to carry out the synthetic 
rubber program, Mr. Nelson for war 
production, Mr. Eastman for the 
transportation program, Mr. Wickard 
for food, Mr. McNutt for manpower, 
Mr. Byrnes for economic mobiliza- 
tion and so on. 

Each of these men has a definite 
field of responsibility. But fre- 
quently overlapping between the 
various fields and conflicts arise, 
such as those we have discussed in 
this article. If friction is to be 
avoided and the war program to move 
forward efficiently and smoothly, it 
is argued, there must be someone with 
authority who can study the problems 
objectively and make the decisions 
necessary. This would be the prin- 
cipal function of the proposed war 
council or war cabinet. 
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Turkey’s Important Role 


(Concluded from page 1) 


if they might take the Suez Canal 
and strike at the British armies in 
the Middle East. 

Under such conditions the Turks 
could not take any kind of offensive 
action. They strengthened their 
military forces as much as they 
could. They tried to build up their 
war industry and their transporta- 
tion system. They bought locomo- 
tives from England and airplanes 
from the United States. They said 
they would fight if attacked, but 
they strove to remain neutral. They 
knew how weak they were. They 
had an army of nearly a million men. 
These men were good fighters, but 
they lacked equipment. They had 
only 240 first-line planes. They 
lacked artillery, tanks, trucks, ma- 
chine guns. 

The Germans might have struck 
at Turkey at that time from their 
bases in Bulgaria and Greece. But 
they did not. They hoped to get 
Russia out of the way first, so they 
drove on through the Caucasus ‘and 
against Stalingrad. But they failed. 
The Russians are now driving them 
back from their advanced positions. 


A Changed Picture 


Not only did they fail in their 
drive against Russia, but they suf- 
fered disastrous defeat in northern 
Africa. They were driven out of 
Egypt and out of Libya. The Ameri- 
cans and British have occupied 
French Morocco and Algeria, and are 
engaging the Germans in a great 
battle in Tunisia, for the purpose of 
driving them out of northern Africa 
altogether. This changes the pic- 
ture so far as Turkey is concerned. 

The prospect in 1942 is not that 
Germany will make a drive into 
Turkey but that the offensive action 
will be taken by the British and 
Americans. If they can get the Ger- 
mans out of Tunisia, their convoys 
will be much safer in the Mediter- 
ranean. They may be able to strike 
the Axis along the northern Mediter- 
ranean shores. So now they go to 
Turkey to discuss plans of coopera- 
tion. 

Perhaps Prime Minister Churchill 
asked the Turkish government for 
permission to send allied ships 
through the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus. These straits, controlled 
by Turkey, have been neutralized. 
The Turks undertake to keep them 
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Education has made great progress in Turkey 


advantage to the Allies if they could 
pass through the straits. They could 
then send supplies to Russia from 
the Mediterranean, through the 
straits, to the Black Sea. 


Probably plans were made for the 
shipment of supplies in increasing 
quantities to the Turks. We have 
been helping them through the lend- 
lease program. We have shipped 
goods to the Port of Basra on the 
Persian Gulf. The goods are then 
sent by rail to Istanbul on a newly 
completed railroad. 


A very significant fact about the 
conference is the indication it gives 
that the tide of the war has turned. 
If the Turkish government had not 
felt quite certain that the Allies 
would win the war, they would not 
have dared to hold a military con- 
ference with British officials on 
Turkish soil. 


The Turks are unquestionably fa- 
vorable to the Allies. They do not 
want to see a German victory, for 
they know what the Germans have 
done to conquered peoples wher- 
ever they have gone. They know 
that Germany is out for world dom- 
ination. They are certain that if 
Germany should win she would 
destroy their independence. But, 
while the Turks want an allied vic- 
tory, they are uneasy about their 
future even if Germany is defeated. 
If Russia wins a smashing victory 
she may take over the straits which 
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Turkey is the land-bridge between Europe and the Near East 





lead from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. The Turks fear that 
Russian victory may put them in a 
weaker position. 


Desire for Peace 


For this and other reasons, Turkey 
wants to stay out of the war if 
possible. The Turkish government 
thinks that the best chances for their 
country is to remain at peace, to de- 
velop Turkish industries and 
strengthen the military defenses. 
Turkey has little to gain from war. 
She wants no additional territory. 
It will be greatly to her interest, 
so the Turkish leaders figure, if the 
country, while friendly and help- 
ful to the Allies, avoids actual par- 
ticipation in the war. Turkey has 
made great progress during recent 
years, but the country is poor and 
can ill afford to go to war. 


The 16,000,000 inhabitants of Tur- 
key are mainly small peasant farm- 
ers. On the high inland plateau, 
where the winters are cold and the 
summers are very hot, the peasants 
have an extremely hard life, barely 
making a living from the poor soil. 
But on the coastal regions in the 
south and west, the land is good and 
the yield of tobacco, cereals, cotton, 
olives, figs, grapes, and nuts is heavy. 

Shortly after the World War there 
was a revolution in backward Tur- 
key. This movement was led by the 
Turkish Nationalists who were 
headed by Mustapha Kemal, a for- 
mer army officer. Doing away with 
the sultan was a vitally important 
step. Under his rule, the Moham- 
medan church and the government 
were almost one and the same. Edu- 
cation had been in the hands of the 
priests, and all learning had centered 
around the writings of Mohammed. 
The laws of the land were taken 
from ancient religious teachings. 
Every time there was an attempt to 
bring about some modern improve- 
ment in Turkey, the sultan and the 
church would cry out that it was 
“sinful” and “irreligious.” 

After the sultan was ousted, a re- 
publican form of government was 
installed and the capital moved from 
Constantinople (now Istanbul!) to 
Angora (now Ankara) in the in- 
terior of the country. Mustapha 
Kemal became the leading figure of 
Turkey and, until his death a few 
years ago, he ruled the nation with 
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an iron hand. It is true that there 
was a parliament in Turkey during 
all that time, but it had little real 
power. 

No dictator has ever been more 
popular with his people over a longer 
period of time, however, than was 
Mustapha Kemal. He was idolized 
by the great majority of his country- 
men. He possessed a forceful per- 
sonality and had modern ideas. . It 
was he who abolished the fez and 
the veil in Turkey. He established 
the rule that a man could have only 
one wife at a time. He changed 
Ankara from a small, dirty town into 
a modern, progressive city. 


Many Improvements 


The whole nation was sent to 
school in an effort to reduce illiter- 
acy, for 80 per cent of the people 
could neither read nor write at the 
time of the overthrow of the sultan. 
Government schools, based on west- 
ern methods of teaching, were es- 
tablished. The old way of writing 
was so complicated that only a small 
proportion of the population ever 
learned it. Now well over half of 
the people can read and write. Day 
and night schools for adults have 
been established throughout the land, 
and they are well attended. Every- 
one has been required to adopt a 
family name, since so many Turks 
went by the names of Ali, Ahmet, 
and Mehmet that there was no way 
to identify them. 


Of course, a people cannot be 
changed wholly in a short period. 
Turkey today presents a_ strange 
conflict between new and old cus- 
toms. The apartment of a business- 
man in Ankara, for example, may 
contain modern furniture, an electric 
refrigerator, a radio and a telephone. 
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But the resident, instead of sleeping 
in a bedroom, may throw his mat- 
tress down on the parlor floor. 

The present Turkish leaders, 
headed by President Ismet Inonu, are 
confident that their country will 
eventually be as modern as its west- 
ern neighbors. They are working 
in the effort to improve the methods 
of farming and to build up a num- 
ber of industries. The government 
has constructed factories, particularly 
in Ankara, to develop Turkey’s coal, 
copper, oil, and other resources. 
American technicians have been con- 
sulted in carrying out this work. 
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Price Control Problem 


OLLOWING in the wake of the 
recent anthracite coal strike, in 
which one of the issues was that of 
higher wages, has come a powerful 
demand from John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers Union for a $2-a-day 
increase in pay for coal miners. This 
demand, of course, is contrary to 
the policy of the War Labor Board. 
The WLB has been following what 
is known as the “Little Steel For- 
mula,” which provides that wages 
in general are not to be allowed to 
rise more than 15 per cent above 
the level existing in January, 1941. 
John L. Lewis now claims that liv- 
ing-costs have already advanced more 
than 15 per cent above their levels of 
January, 1941. 

This renewed demand by Lewis 
reopens the entire question of price 
control. Has price control worked 
reasonably well, or has it been a fail- 
ure? Has the cost of living risen, 
and if so, how much? Let us ex- 
amine the facts and the arguments. 

First of all, it must be admitted 
that there have been some price in- 
creases since last March when price 
control went into effect. The cost of 
living has risen about eight per cent 
during that time. It is important 
to note, however, that by far the 
bulk of this increase has been due 
to products which were not under the 
control of OPA. Until October, for 
example, most farm products, in- 
cluding wheat flour, lamb, poultry, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and many fruits 
and vegetables, were exempted from 
the law. 

From May until October of last 
year the prices of these uncontrolled 
commodities rose more than six per 
cent, while controlled commodities 
rose only one-half of one per cent. 
Since October many of these farm 
products have been brought under 
the price ceilings, and they have not 
risen nearly so much since then. 

What we have said so far does not 
necessarily mean that price control 
has worked perfectly. As everyone 
who does any shopping knows, even 
the prices of some controlled com- 
modities are higher now than they 
were last March. In some cases OPA 
has raised ceilings to prevent hard- 
ships (it has also lowered some ceil- 
ings), but more often the increases 
have been due to violations of the 
price law. 

The dreaded Black Market which 
has caused prices to skyrocket all 
over Europe has begun to force its 
ugly way into the United States. 
Unfortunately the country has not 
been solidly behind price regulations. 
Some people with money to spend 
have taken the selfish attitude that 
they are going to have what they 
want no matter what it costs and no 


matter what laws are violated. Also 
there have been all too many mer- 
chants who have taken advantage of 
public ignorance and greed. 

OPA has found it very difficult to 
stop these violations. The price law 
is complex and difficult to under- 
stand; many people do not know 
when they are being cheated. Con- 
gress has given OPA for the current 
fiscal year only 70 per cent as much 
money as OPA asked for; as a result 
there have not been enough funds 
to carry out an adequate program. 
OPA now has only 2,200 paid in- 
spectors, and only 600 of these can 
inspect retail business. There are 
in addition 75,000 volunteer price 
workers, but the job is still too enor- 
mous for such a staff. Already there 
are 60,000 complaints awaiting ac- 
tion. 

The price law is so written that it 
is difficult to enforce. There are 
certain loopholes because Congress 
did not make it strong enough. Also 
the penalties are very severe, so that 
courts hesitate to prosecute. OPA 
would much prefer that the penalties 
be lighter and easier to apply. 

In spite of these violations OPA 
officials deny Lewis’ charges that in- 
flation is already here and that price 
control has not worked. OPA points 
out that the cost of living during the 
first three years of this war rose only 
about 21 per cent, and that the rise 
has been very slow since price con- 
trol came into effect. During the 
first three years of World War I, by 
comparison, the cost of living rose 
about 80 per cent. Moreover, Price 
Administrator Brown has publicly 
declared that prices will be held at 
their present levels. 

Instead of wage increases, OPA 
urges much higher taxes and forced 
savings to take away the excess pur- 
chasing power and help keep prices 
at their present levels. If we allow 
large-scale wage increases now, it is 
argued, farmers will then insist upon 
charging still higher prices for their 
products and the vicious circle of in- 
flation will swing into full motion. In 
such an event, everyone will suffer; 
even the workers who get the in- 
creases will be worse off than before. 

Prominent labor leaders in the AFL 
and CIO take a somewhat less drastic 
stand than does Lewis. They use 
government figures to show that 
prices are more than 15 per cent 
above what they were in January, 
1941. They urge a more effective 
control on prices and have asked that 
the War Labor Board keep its wage 
policy flexible so that wages can go 
up as much and as fast as prices do. 
However, they do not agree with 
Lewis that wage controls should be 
abandoned. 
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War Costs Soaring 


LTHOUGH the United States is 

still relatively new to World 
War II, Uncle Sam’s share of the 
costs is already larger than that of 
any other power—some $112,000,- 
000,000. All in all, the warring peo- 
ples of the world have spent more 
than $400,000,000,000, and accord- 
ing to estimates made public last 
week by the Department of Com- 
merce, will raise the total to $500,- 
000,000,000 unless the struggle is 
ended within another year. 


This means that four years of war 
in the present are nearly three times 
as expensive as in the 1914-1918 
period. Direct monetary costs of 
the First World War came to $186,- 
000,000,000. Of this figure, the Al- 
lied nations paid out two-thirds, or 
about $125,000,000,000. 

This time, Germany and her Axis 
satellites are bearing more of the 
burden. The United Nations have 
still spent the largest amounts of 
money, but Germany has spent over 
$100,000,000,000 as compared with 
Britain’s $58,000,000,000 and Russia’s 
$96,000,000,000. 

Last time, Germany’s share of war 
costs was relatively light. The Reich 
spent less than $40,000,000,000 while 
Britain paid almost the same amount, 
and for about a year and a half of 
participation, the United States gave 
some $22,000,000,000. 

The other costs of World War II— 
losses of life and health to those who 
take part in the combat—have not 
been calculated. But in the last 
war, the Central Powers got off 
lightly. In men killed, wounded, 
and captured, the Allies lost 22,000,- 
000 men, a sum equal to the total 
number of troops the enemy put 
into the war. The United States 
alone had 360,000 casualties. 

This is the first time warfare has 
included wholesale killing of civil- 

















It’s hard to teach an old dog new tricks 
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According to Department of Commerce estimates, World War II has already cost the staggering 
total of $400,000,000,000! 


ians through air attacks and Nazi 
occupation policies. But in the last 
war, 10,000,000 civilians lost their 
lives, and nine-tenths of these peo- 
ple were citizens of the Allied na- 
tions. 

One of the weapons on which Hit- 
ler counts most heavily—submarine 
warfare—cost the Allies dispropor- 
tionately in the last war too. Some 
12,500,000 tons of shipping were 
lost to the Allies in this manner, as 7 
compared with only 250,000 tons 
of German shipping sunk. This cost 
around $7,000,000,000 as well as the 
lives of thousands of seamen 


In the last war, the greatest ex- 
penditures were made during 1917 
and 1918. To turn the tide. against 
the kaiser’s armies, the Allies raised ~ 
their daily war costs from $123,000,- 
000 to the staggering total of $224,- 
000,000. Between 1917 and 1918, 
appropriations by the American 
Congress rose from a little over © 
$1,500,000,000 to $18,800,000,000. In © 
1919, the United States was financing 
a good part of Europe’s reconstruc- 
tion, and congressional appropria- 
tions reached the total of $27,000,- 
000,000. 


Our entry into the war has had 
a similar effect this time. Although 
the policy of aid to Britain “short of 
war” was in effect in 1940 and 1941, 
congressional appropriations for 
those two years taken together were 
less than the amount for 1942. In 
1941, Congress made appropriations 
totaling $19,000,000,000. In 1942, the 
figure was $44,300,000,000. 


This year, the United States is 
planning to spend about $97,000,- 
000,000. Britain’s budget anticipates 
expenditures of about $18,000,000,- 
000. Figures are not available for 
Russia, but with a full program of 
warfare ahead, the Soviet too, is ex- 
pected to jump its expenditures. If 
Hitler is not beaten within the next 
year, world expenditures may reach 
heights not yet dreamed of. 















Answers to News Quiz 


1. False. 2. These are a string of 
Japanese bases in the Solomons 
stretching from Guadalcanal to Ra- 
baul. 3. (a) New commander of the 
German Fleet; (b) Commander of the 
German troops in Northern Tunisia; 
(c) German ambassador ‘to Turkey. 
4. True. 5. Tungsten. 6. 563. 7. They 
were all stopping points for the Presi- 
dent on his way home from Casa- 
blanca. 8. Slightly more than a mil- 
lion. 9. False; his nomination was 
withdrawn after considerable opposi- — 
tion to the appointment developed in & 
the Senate. ‘ 


